he Connecticut Chapter has teamed up with The Natural 
Guard Inc., a social justice and environmental education 
organization, to bring students from the Jackie Robinson 
and Fair Haven middle schools in New Haven to various 
chapter preserves and other natural areas. Under a program funded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Clark, chapter staff members have brought 
Natural Guard participants to the Shepaug Dam Eagle Viewing 
Station, Dinosaur State Park in Rocky Hill, and even the state Capitol 
to discuss environmental poli- 


cy-making with legislators. | 
This fall’s trips include a | 2 
beach cleanup as part of | 
national Coast Week, a boat | 


ride on the lower Connecticut 


River and a discussion of envi- 
ronmentally compatible farm- 


ing at the Sunny Valley Farm. 
The Natural Guard is an 
international nonprofit envi- 
ronmental organization for 
school-age children headquar- 
tered in New Haven with 
chapters in several other states, 
and in San Pedro and Gallon 
Jug in the Central American 
country of Belize. Environ- 
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Field Trip Program Brings 
New Haven Students to Preserves 


Havens, the Guard’s chair, Diana Edmonds, its executive vice 
chair, and Connecticut Chapter staff began meeting in 1992 to discuss 
each other's programs and possible areas of collaboration. While the 
Guard seeks to heighten awareness of urban environmental issues and 
the natural environment that exists in cities, it also exposes urban stu- 
dents to more rural, natural areas. 

The two groups saw an opportunity for the Conservancy to help 


with the latter initiative. Conservancy staff provide their knowledge of | 


various areas and species, and 
with the grant from the Clarks 
the chapter provides trans- 
portation to the different sites. 

The field trip program 
provides one means of enact- 
ing a philosophical premise 
| the two groups share — 
| that preservation of diversity 
is vital. Whereas the 
Conservancy focuses on 
preserving the earth’s diversity 
of plant and animal species to 
ensure healthy ecological 
systems, the Guard works to 
ensure that all human groups 
are represented in environ- 


mental decision-making 


mental education in inner ~ = 
cities has been a primary focus of the group, which seeks to motivate 
all community residents to acquire “environmental literacy” through 
service-oriented programs such as tree plantings and recycling drives 
initiated by youth. 

The organization was founded in 1990 by singer and environmen- 
talist Richie Havens. Havens met former Interior Secretary Manual 
Lujan Jr. at a benefit concert for The Nature Conservancy New 
Mexico Chapter, and Lujan encouraged him to pursue his vision of an 
environmental program aimed at urban children. 


to ensure healthy social 
and environmental systems. 

With this trips program, the chapter hopes to assist the Guard in its 
goal of creating a new generation of youth that recognizes the connec- 
tions between urban and rural environments. 

“The association with The Nature Conservancy is invaluable 
because it affirms ownership of environmental issues by children,” said 
Ms. Edmonds. “The access to conservation professionals is as impor- 
tant as the events themselves. It serves our goal of providing one-on- 
one contact, and exploring career potential for the children.” g& 

— DAVID SUTHERLAND and CLAUDIA POLSKY 
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A VESIT FROM MRE: BABBETT 


n August 1, 
Interior 
Secretary 
Bor-w-¢ € 
Babbitt announced a his- 
toric international agree- 
ment to suspend com- 
mercial fishing for wild 
Atlantic salmon in the North Atlantic. 

Babbitt made this announcement at the 
Connecticut River Museum in Essex. It was 
no coincidence he chose this site for his 
announcement: overfishing in the North 
Atlantic has long been believed the primary 
obstacle to successful restoration of the 
atlantic salmon to its traditional rivers of 
New England. 

It is thrilling that Babbitt, a man whose 
job requires him to address our nation’s 
most important environmental issues, 
would choose the banks of the Connecticut 
River for such a significant announcement. 

The lower Connecticut River is the 
focus of the Connecticut Chapter’s 
Tidelands of the Connecticut River pro- 
gram, a comprehensive effort to protect this 
complex, teeming ecological system. The 
Tidelands program is part of The Nature 
Conservancy’s international Last Great 
Places initiative. 

It’s important to note that Babbitt’s con- 
servation philosophy is closely aligned with 
that of Last Great Places. As Timothy Egan 
wrote in his New York Times Magazine 
profile of the interior secretary — which 
appeared, coincidentally, on the same day 
Babbitt visited Connecticut — “Babbitt 
would like to preserve the basic nature of 
the country’s ecosystems. . . with people 
sharing the land with the creatures that are 
being pushed out. 

“We are now getting into (an) era 
which is infinitely more complex,” Egan 
quoted Babbitt saying, “‘Because it asks a 
new question, a very subtle question of how 
we live in association with the natural envi- 
ronment. It goes to how we view ourselves 
living on the land.” 


Babbitt also espouses one of the 
Conservancy’s most important tenets, that 
it is not enough to simply protect land; we 
also have to understand how our threatened 
ecosystems work. The better we understand 
nature, the more we will be able to do to 
protect it. For this reason, Babbitt has initi- 
ated his National Biological Survey, a com- 
prehensive inventory of land and wildlife 
that is analogous to the Conservancy's her- 


itage program, of which the Connecticut | 
Department of Environmental Protection’s | 


Natural Diversity Data Base is a part. 


We hope the two-year moratorium on | 


salmon fishing will result in a high return of 
Atlantic salmon to the Connecticut River. 
The river once boasted the largest Atlantic 
salmon fishery in the country, but it was vir- 
tually wiped out by pollution and damming. 

Restoration of this extirpated fish means 
more than the return of a single species to 
the river. The salmon is an indicator 
species. If we find that, with outside obsta- 
cles removed, the river can once again sup- 
port Atlantic salmon, it means that we and 
the other organizations dedicated to the 
restoration of the Connecticut have made 
significant progress. What an encourage- 
ment to know that our nation’s highest 
conservation official recognizes this vital 
link! 

Secretary Babbitt’s visit to the 
Connecticut River was hosted by U.S. Sen. 
Joseph I. Lieberman, who on that same day 
announced House and Senate appropria- 
tions for the preliminary phases of the 
Silvio O. Conte National Fish and Wildlife 
Refuge, which includes all 400 miles of the 
Connecticut River. The refuge is named for 
the late Massachusetts representative who 
worked to restore the river. 


On behalf of The Nature Conservancy, I 


would like to congratulate Senator | 


Lieberman both on this victory, and on suc- 
cessfully convincing Congress of something 
we believe very strongly: The Connecticut 
River matters. 


— LES COREY 
Vice President and Executive Director 


Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt 
at the Connecticut River Museum 
last August. 


A 

Above middle (left to right) : 

Eric Forbes, Daniel Patterson, 
Timothy Mack, and Kenneth Stoval 
working at Sandy Point Beach in 

New Haven during Coast Week. 
Bottom (left to right): Eric Forbes, 
David Gumbart and Jose Cruz. 

On the Cover: 

Natural Guard founder Richie Havens 


helps organize the Sandy Point Beach 
cleanup. 
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Watch your mailbox... The chapter’s Fall Appeal 


will be arriving soon! 


The Check’s in the Mail, but Where’s it Going? 


hanks to you, The Nature 

Conservancy is continuing to pro- 

tect Connecticut’s finest natural 

areas. You receive many requests 
for donations in support of different 
Conservancy programs. In addition to asking 
for your support, these requests provide 
important information on various 
Conservancy projects and allow us to pro- 
vide our members with a broad range of 
choices toward which they may apply their 
contributions. By noting which office sent 
the request, you can determine which pro- 
gram you are being asked to support. 

It is only through our members’ contin- 
ued generosity that we will accomplish the 
protection of the most beautiful and most 
threatened natural areas in Connecticut, 
and throughout the hemisphere. 

Following is a summary of the major 
funding requests from the Conservancy’s 
national, international, and state offices: 


Membership: Membership renewal notices 
for each state chapter are mailed from the 
National Office with renewal instructions. 
When you renew your membership, even if 
you send your dues to our national head- 
quarters, you are also renewing your mem- 
bership to the Connecticut Chapter. 

The Nature Conservancy has more than 
700,000 members worldwide, and the money 
from membership dues is used to achieve 
Conservancy goals where the need is great- 
est. 

The benefits of your membership: You 
will receive our chapter newsletter, From the 
Land and our national magazine, Nature 
Conservancy. Also, you may participate in 
chapter activities, attend our annual meet- 
ing, come on hikes, or take advantage of 
your discount at all Nature Company stores. 


Connecticut Chapter Acorns: The chapter 
offers a special membership category through 
its Acorn Program. A gift of $100 or more to 
chapter operations entitles you to member- 
ship in this program, as well as simultaneous- 
ly renewing your membership on the nation- 
al level. Acorn renewal notices and invita- 
tions to special events and field trips are sent 
from the chapter office. 


Special Chapter Appeals: Every spring and 
fall, the Connecticut Chapter asks its mem- 
bers for additional financial support. All 
funds received during these appeals are used 
in Connecticut unless the donor instructs us 
otherwise. Although the majority of these 
appeals are for general chapter expenses, we 
sometimes ask you to help us with specific 
land protection projects. 

Those of you who were not Connecticut 
Acorns and contributed $100 or more to our 
spring appeal are now chapter Acorns. 

Although gifts to our spring and fall 
appeals smaller than $100 and gifts to land 
protection projects do not renew your mem- 
bership they are vital to our successful opera- 
tion. 


Project Appeals: Often we have a critical 
piece of land, a “project,” that needs special 
attention. These projects require help from 
our members, whom we solicit during our 
spring and fall appeals. Such a donation is 
called a “project donation,” which will not 
renew your chapter membership but ensures 
the success of our efforts to protect 
Connecticut’s most important places. If you 
choose to only donate to specific projects, 
one year from your first project donation you 
will be due for membership renewal and will 
receive a request to join the Conservancy, 
because you still will not be a member. 


General Fund Appeal: This appeal, mailed 
from the national office, supports the opera- 
tions of our national and regional offices, 
which assist us in all facets of our work. Like 
the special chapter appeals, these funds are 
separate from member dues and enable the 
Conservancy to carry on the important task 
of habitat preservation nationwide. 


International Appeals: These support the 
Conservancy’s work in Latin America, the 
Caribbean, and the Pacific. Mailed from the 
national office, these appeals are separate 
from membership dues. && 


— PAT ANDERSON and DOROTHY MILLEN 


The Nature Conservancy 


At Work 


Total Transactions: 


Total Acres 
Protected: 


Total Acres 
Registered: 


Total Acres Saved 
Members 


Corporate Associates 


Worldwide 


14,860 


7,058,000 


492,000 
7,550,000 
706,152 


711 


Connecticut 


625 


19,258 


6,133 
25,392 
16,225 


20 
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Wish List 


Many chapter members have been 
very generous in lending and donat- 
ing useful items to us. Any in-kind 
donation is tax deductible. Among 
our current needs are: 


¢ Hand-held video camera for bio- 
logical monitoring, conservation 


easement documentation, and many 


other uses. 


¢ Gas powered brush cutter with a 
10-inch cutting blade. 


¢ Telescoping tree pruner of pulley 
design with with a gear-driven 
lever. 


¢ Spotting telescope for wildlife 
observation and identification. 


If you would like to donate any of 
these things, please call David 
Gumbart at 344-0716. 


very year, the Connecticut 
Chapter’s Small Grants program 
supports scientific research on sub- 


jects of interest to chapter steward- 
ship work. Through the Nature 
Conservancy’s grants programs, researchers 
are finding important and far reaching 
answers to perplexing questions regarding 
such species as the puritan tiger beetle 
(Cicindela puritana) — Connecticut's rarest 
species — and the worm-eating warbler 
(Helmitheros vermivorus). 

The puritan tiger beetle doesn’t move 
around much, “they’re real homebodies” 
according to small grants researcher Philip 
Nothnagle. And home, in the beetle’s case, 
is increasingly threatened habitat. In fact, 
the puritan tiger beetle is only known to 
exist in two areas in the world — New 
England and Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay. 
And 95 percent of New England's beetles 
live in Connecticut. 

“We need to maintain 


and hopefully 
expand — existing habitat, by developing 
strategies of vegetation control,” says 
Nothnagle, who is studying populations of 
this tiny, inconspicuous beetle along the 
Connecticut River. The beetle is being 
crowded out by vegetation, and losing 
ground — literally — to river bank stabiliza- 
tion efforts. Increasingly, recreational use of 
river bank areas is also a threat. 

Nothnagle’s work is helping the 
Conservancy create hands-on management 
practices to help protect this globally threat- 
ened species. It’s the kind of work that the 
science and stewardship team needs to 
increase its knowledge of Connecticut's 
imperiled plants and animals. 


Beth Lapin 


Second-time grant recipient George Gale 
continues to piece together information on 
the worm-eating warbler. His summer was 


consumed by early morning forays through 


his study plots in Ridgefield and Weston, in 
an effort to determine the habitat require- 
ments for this secretive bird. 

As Gale suspected, the “hillside warbler,” 
as it is sometimes called, requires steep slopes 
and lots of cover to nest. “This bird requires 
very specific habitat, which is probably why 
it’s not common,” he concludes. 

There has been increasing interest in 
finding out more about the pressures faced 
by neotropical migrants — birds like the 
worm-eating warbler that migrate to the 
new-world tropics — in their northern 
ranges. Of particular interest, and concern, 
has been the impact of land fragmentation 
— the division of habitat into ever-smaller 
pieces, which is occurring in increasingly 
developed states like Connecticut — on 
species such as the worm-eating warbler. 
Gale’s preliminary results indicate that it’s 
not the size but the makeup of the forest that 
influences this species’ reproductive success. 

George Gale’s work complements current 
research being done at the Conservancy’s 
Devil’s Den preserve in Weston by Drs. Lise 
Hanners and Steve Patton. The information 
being gathered is beginning to answer criti- 
cal questions that may apply to other 
neotropical migrant species. & 


— Juby PRESTON 


A 

Small Grant recipient Philip 
Nothnagle on the prowl for puritan 
tiger beetles. 
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Natural History Walks Offer More than a Stroll 


female goshawk can be pretty 
intimidating when she’s inadver- 
tently disturbed on her nest. 
Chapter members discovered that 
this spring as they explored yet another nature 
preserve on one of our Natural History Walks. 

Whether it’s canoeing among the ospreys at 
Great Island marshes in Old Lyme, recreating 
the life and death of an old growth forest at 
Cathedral Pines Preserve in Cornwall, or spot- 
ting the disappearing bobolink and meadowlark 
at the Sunny Valley Preserve in Bridgewater 
and New Milford, Nature Conservancy walks 
offer something for everyone. 

The Natural History Walks program is 
designed to provide short, educational trips to 
the many preserves the chapter owns. With 
more than 65 preserves in the state, represent- 
ing thousands of acres, the opportunities are vir- 
tually limitless. 

Organized by the chapter's science and stew- 
ardship program, each trip explores a crucial 
aspect of conservation: the stewardship of a pre- 
serve, the threat of exotic plant or animal 
species, or the management of rare species, such 
as the piping plover (Charadrius melodus) at the 


Stilt Grass Takes Hold 
at Chapman Pond 


’s low and lime green and looks innocu- 

ous, but it can take over the complete 

understory (low-level vegetation) of a 

floodplain forest. It’s Japanese stilt grass 
(Microstegium vimineum), a plant native to Asia, 
Malaysia, and India. This species was first col- 
lected in the United States in 1919 and cur- 
rently occurs east of the Mississippi River and 
from New York and Connecticut south. 

Ted Hendrickson, a Connecticut Botanical 
Society member, alerted the Conservancy that 
Japanese stilt grass had arrived at our Chapman 
Pond Preserve. When volunteers Pat Anderson 
(also the chapter's development coordinator for 
annual giving) and Craig Streeper visited the 
site with Biological Monitoring Specialist Beth 
Lapin this summer, they were discouraged. 

Instead of a few scattered patches of this 
invasive plant as Hendrickson had noted previ- 
ously, there were at least six upland patches, 
one large patch along the inlet to the pond, and 


Griswold Point Preserve in Old Lyme. Walks 
are led and assisted by chapter staff and invited 
guests. 

The pace is leisurely, with an emphasis on 
exploration. All members are invited, with 
phone-in pre-registration designed to keep 
group numbers around 20. It’s important to let 
us know if you're planning to come, or have to 
cancel, because a waiting list exists for every 
trip. 

Future walks will take us to all corners of the 
state, exploring basalt ridges, hemlock ravines, 
mountain laurel thickets and glacial kettle 
ponds. Enthusiasm for more small boat trips has 
already influenced our planning for the 1994 
season, as we plan more opportunities for explo- 
ration of the Connecticut River Tidelands area. 

Natural History Walks are a great opportu- 
nity to get out and enjoy the natural beauty of 
Connecticut, meet new people, learn about 
ecology, and discover important and often lit- 
tle-known chapter preserves. The ‘94 walks sea- 
son will be advertised in the next issue of From 
the Land. We look forward to seeing you soon! 

& 


— JUDY PRESTON 


intermittent patches distributed along the 
stream feeding into the pond. In a few years, 
this plant has greatly increased its distribution. 

Volunteer efforts, by Cynthe Aeon and Bob 
Morrison among others, to remove this species 
have proceeded, with a priority focus on the 
places where it affects the pond. Because 
Japanese stilt grass reproduces annually, it must 
be removed before it sets seed in the fall. Even 
then, the soil contains seeds from previous 
years; it is estimated that this seed bank will last 
up to six years. This means it must be combat- 
ted with constant vigilance for at least that long 
to ensure all plants are removed. Additional sur- 
veillance for new populations must also occur. 

Japanese stilt grass is one of several invasive 
plant species that is affecting Chapman Pond’s 
natural vegetation, including its freshwater tidal 
marshes. Many thanks to our volunteers’ con- 
tributions to this effort so far; please continue! 
If you are interested in contributing time next 
summer to removing this plant, please call Jean 
Cox at 344-0716, or write to the Connecticut 
Chapter office. & 

— BETH LAPIN 


A 

Dr. Juliana Barrett (far right) , 
Director of the Tidelands of 

the Connecticut River program, 
leads a Natural History Walk on 
Griswold Point in Old Lyme. 


Development coordinator and 


part-time preserve volunteer Pat 
Anderson pulling up Japanese 
stilt grass at the Chapman Pond 
Preserve. 


Judy Preston 
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Two cows convene on a hilltop at 
Wewaka Brook Farm, part of 
The Nature Conservancy's 
Sunny Valley Preserve. 


Sunny Valley Newsletter 
Available 

The Sunny Valley Preserve has just 
published the first issue of its 
newsletter, “Sunny Valley Views.” 
The newsletter features information 
about the preserve, current activi- 
ties, and progress in our unique land 
management program. If you would 
like to be put on the “Sunny Valley 
Views” mailing list, please call 
Margaret McCauley at 355-3716, or 
write to her at Sunny Valley 
Preserve, 8 Sunny Valley Lane, 
New Milford, Conn. 06776. 


Sunny Valley Adopts Long Range Plan 


he Nature Conservancy 

Connecticut Chapter is pleased to 

announce that the 1,900-acre 

Sunny Valley Preserve in New 
Milford and Bridgewater has a new five-year 
strategic plan. The plan delineates the pre- 
serve’s key goals of demonstrating agricultur- 
al compatibility with ecologically sound land 
management; enhancing wildlife and habi- 
tat through stewardship of its natural areas; 
and developing community and regional 
awareness and support. 

The preserve’s agricultural program is 
based on leases of the three main farms, 
including the dairy operations at Sunny 
Valley Farm in New Milford and 
Schaghticoke Farm in Bridgewater. Short- 


Volunteers Make a 
Critical Difference 


here are a number of ways Nature 

Conservancy volunteers assist 

with the Connecticut Chapter’s 

efforts. One area in which volun- 
teers work extensively is preserve steward- 
ship. Over the course of a year, the chapter 
organizes internships, outdoor work parties, 
bald eagle observation and rare species mon- 
itoring programs, and has more than 100 
volunteers assisting with preserve monitor- 
ing. Other assistance comes in the form of 
surveying, sign making, and many donations 
of time and materials. 

In the past year, preserve monitors pro- 
vided 700 hours helping keep an eye on 
more than 175 sites. Volunteers have donat- 
ed 425 hours during our work parties for pre- 
serve caretaking. Five interns have provided 
600 hours studying our most critical pre- 
serves and providing additional stewardship. 
At the bald eagle observation area we run 
with the state Department of Environmental 
Protection and Northeast Utilities at NU’s 
Shepaug Dam in Newtown, volunteers 
donated 660 hours of work. Over the sum- 
mer, volunteers provided 405 hours educat- 
ing the public and monitoring nesting sites 
of threatened piping plovers (Charadrius 
melodus) and least terns (Stema antillarum). 


term leases and cooperative arrangements 
for much of the remaining farmland will 
help assure their proper care. 

Stewardship plans call for independent 
research on preserve lands, enhancement of 
grassland-breeding bird habitat, and investi- 
gating the feasibility of a stewardship 
resource center. Additionally, the preserve’s 
trail system in Bridgewater will be improved 
and new trails will be developed on the New 
Milford property. 

The plan also envisions several activities 
designed to develop public awareness of the 
preserve and of The Nature Conservancy, 
including nature walks, open farm events, 
volunteer bird research projects, and guided 
hikes. g& 

— Curis Woop 


Volunteers contributed more than 50 addi- 
tional hours on miscellaneous projects. 

All told, The Nature Conservancy has 
received nearly 3,000 volunteer hours in the 
past year, for stewardship activities alone. 
This is worth at least $15,000 in donated 
time to the chapter. Other volunteers pre- 
sent slide shows, conduct deed research at 
town halls, and create display materials. 
Chapter trustees, former trustees, and other 
friends of the chapter serve on committees, 
donating their professional expertise. Our 
volunteer board of trustees alone puts in 
hundreds of hours annually. 

“Conservancy volunteers make the criti- 
cal difference between success and medioc- 
rity, and extend our program far beyond the 
capability of our staff,” said Chapter Director 
Leslie N. Corey Jr. “I would like to express 
my heartfelt thanks for the unselfish contri- 
bution each of them makes to our program. 
Facing future conservation challenges is 
much less daunting knowing there are so 
many Conservancy members ready to roll up 
their sleeves and go to work.” 

Many thanks to all those who generously 
give their time; The Nature Conservancy 
and Connecticut’s most valuable natural 
areas are better off for it! For more informa- 
tion on how you can volunteer, please con- 
tact Stewardship Assistant Jean Cox at 
344-0716. g& 

— DAVID GUMBART 
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Chapter Protects Eight Vulnerable Acres 
on Whalebone Creek 


HE NATURE CONSERVANCY CONNECTICUT 

CHAPTER IN JUNE PURCHASED EIGHT ACRES, two 

of which are an approved building lot on a teem- 

ing freshwater tidal marsh in Hadlyme, from 
Virtue Realty of Orange. 

The parcel, which is just south of Ferry Road, includes 
about six acres of tidal marsh, wild rice and open water and 
two acres of wooded upland sloping toward the marsh. Two 
acres of the property made up an approved building lot, 
which means the area would likely have been developed 
had the Conservancy not purchased the land. 

The chapter purchased it for $115,000 with a loan from 
its revolving Land Preservation Fund. The loan also cov- 
ered closing costs for the land. The chapter has begun rais- 
ing funds to replenish the fund. 

“Whalebone Creek is one of the jewels of the lower 
Connecticut River, and one of our Tidelands priorities,” 
said Connecticut Chapter Director Leslie N. Corey Jr. “I’m 
delighted we were able to make this purchase.” 

Whalebone Creek is located just south of the 
Chester/Hadlyme ferry crossing, near Gillette Castle. It is 
one of the most undisturbed and biologically significant 
freshwater tidal marshes on the Connecticut River. 


At the mouth of Whalebone Creek is Whalebone Cove, 
a freshwater marsh studded with grasses and reeds, and sur- 
rounded by oak, hickory, and hemlock trees. It is also the 
location of one of the largest stands of wild rice in the state, 
providing a seasonal feeding area for various birds. 

The birds sighted at Whalebone Cove include green 
herons, great blue herons, sora rails, least bitterns, long- 
billed marsh wrens, carolina wrens, white-eyed vireos, 
Canada geese, common mergansers, red-tailed hawk, marsh 
hawks, eastern bluebirds, brown creepers, mockingbirds, 
myrtle warblers and various woodpeckers. Mallards, wood 
ducks, and black ducks also nest and feed in the area. 

In fall and early spring, osprey hunt the shallows. Tides 
keep the cove’s mouth free of ice during the winter, afford- 
ing easier fishing for bald eagles, which winter in the area. 
The saucer-shaped nests of largemouth bass and bluegill are 
visible in the sandy-bottomed channels in early July. 

Whalebone Cove is also home to several rare marsh 
plants, and other colorful plants that are not rare: pickerel 
weed, cardinal weed, wild iris, and wild roses. 

The Connecticut Chapter received a donation of 25 
acres on Whalebone Cove from Mary Peck Schwartz of 
Lyme in May 1988. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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Reading the Reed 


Agressive Marsh Grass Under Intensive Study 


any people who spend time 
along the Connecticut River 
have noticed the rapid spread of 
common reed grass, Phragmites 
australis. Through analysis of cores taken 
within Connecticut’s tidal wetlands, scientists 
suggest that reed grass, which has occurred 
| within these wetlands for at least the last 
3,000 years, was probably not as widespread 
in the past as it is today. 

Reed grass has formed large monocultures 
(the domination of an area by a single 
species) within the lower Connecticut River 
marshes, replacing many other marsh species. 
The Nature Conservancy awarded a 1993 
Conservation Biology Research Grant to Dr. 
Scott Warren of Connecticut College to 


study patterns of reed grass invasion and 
| spread within the lower Connecticut River 
| 
| 


estuary. 
= Warren and a Connecticut College stu- 
é dent, Erika Buck, spent the summer examin- 
: 2 ing historical and current aerial photographs 
a of the Lieutenant River and Lord Cove 
The exuberant common reed grass, marshes in combination with field visits in 
Phragmites australis. order to create a series of maps showing reed 
| grass spread over time. Through this analysis, 
they will try to determine not only approxi- 
mately when reed grass first appeared within 
: these marshes, but rates at which reed grass 
spreads. 
ea : I i ee In addition, they will attempt to correlate 
| [ =< Sera i ~~ x || environmental variables with reed grass inva- 
|| TIDELANDS t ‘ A | a 
| OF THE . / A | sion and growth. Examples of environmental 
| variables might include human disturbance or 
CONNECTICUT | oe Gt 
; Bigey the determination of whether particular plant 
communities are more susceptible than others 
Connecticut River to reed grass invasion. Peat cores will also be 
i Watershed | used as part of their study. 
ies Connecticut River | This study will provide important baseline 
& major tributaries | a: ; 7 
a information to the Conservancy and other 
ore Sites: ; ae 
; ee | conservation organizations, as well as to the 
1 Wangunk Meadows | scientific community and other resource 
2 Gildersleeve Island j , 
3 Dead Mans Swamp | managers. Research on the invasion and 
4 Round & Boggy | | spread of reed grass in tidal marshes is an 
4 _ Meadows 11 Pratt & Post Coves | | important first step in developing a strong sci- 
| a on 1 Enel || entific bas on which to make informed 
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Anonymous Donor Creates 
Pratt and Post Cove Preserves 


n May 28 the Connecticut 

Chapter received an anonymous 

gift of 2.5 acres on Pratt and Post 

Coves in Deep River. This gener- 
ous donation creates a new preserve, which is 
important because there may be significant 
threat of development to this freshwater tidal 
marsh, which is virtually pristine despite the 
marina at its mouth. 

Owning property on the coves gives the 
Conservancy the right to comment on devel- 
opment proposals. The chapter’s previous 
protection activity at the site had included 
only land in the Natural Areas Registry 
Program. The town of Deep River owns six 
acres on the cove on the north side of Essex 
Street and another two acres on the south 
side. Other land owners in the area include 
the state of Connecticut, the Deep River 
Historical Society and the Deep River 
Conservation Trust. 

Pratt and Post Coves provide habitat to 
two plant species that are rare in 
Connecticut. Being among the lower 
Connecticut River’s best examples of fresh- 
water tidal marsh, they have been the site of 
considerable research activity, including the 
Connecticut River Biological Inventory. The 
coves are one of the core sites — the highest 


priority areas for | 
land protection, | 
research, and 
stewardship work 
— inthe 
Tidelands of the | 
Connecticut 
River program. 
Both coves are 
important sites for 


migratory water- 
fowl, including 
black duck, which | 
although not a | 
listed species, is in | 


5 
decline in 3 
Connecticut. The § | 
coves’ extensive 
mud flats support dense stands of wild rice, 
providing breeding and feeding habitat for am | 
waterfowl, wading birds and migratory song- 
birds. Whalebone Cove | 
The best vantage point from which to (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) i 
view this site is from the intersection of the Hsdastinawawademaaled | 
shoreline railroad tracks and Essex Street in parcels: a 16.9-acre marsh piece and 8- 
Deep River. acre Jabez Island, at the mouth of the 
cove. ; 
— JOHN MATTHIESSEN Whalebone Cove is a freshwater | 
tidal marsh, its level rising three feet 
between low and high tide. Expansive 
mud flats are laid bare at low tide. 
oe Historically, the cove'’s water has been | 
fresh, making it an important watering | 
hole for ships entering the river. The 
cove itself is traversed by the meander- 
ing Whalebone Creek, which is visible at 
low tide, and is fed by Hemlock Valley | 
Brook to the north and Roaring Brook to 
the east. | 
Clearing of the land for construction ; 
would have had an enormous impact on 
the area, including siltation, erosion of the 
land, and loss of the trees as habitat them- 
selves. Moreover, one of the things that I 
makes Whalebone Cove attractive to the 
x bald eagle, a notoriously shy creature, is the | 
< relatively sparse development in the H 
Pratt Cove, Deep River. area. <4 
— JOHN MATTHIESSEN 
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TIDELANDS OF THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


: 
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Dr. Juliana Barrett 


Dr. Juliana Barrett has been appoint- 
ed director of the chapter’s Tidelands 
of the Connecticut River program. 
Previously the chapter’s stewardship 
ecologist, Dr. Barrett has worked for 
the Conservancy since March of 
1989. She has analyzed the biological 
components of lands in which the 
Conservancy is interested, done sci- 
entific planning, and created preserve 
designs, which are long-term plans for 
chapter preserves. Dr. Barrett also led 
a team of biologists in the chapter’s 
biological inventory of the 
Connecticut River in Connecticut in 


1990 and 1991. 


Juliana has served as an adjunct facul- 
ty member at the University of New 
Haven and a teaching assistant at the 
University of Connecticut, and is a 
member of the advisory boards of the 
Sea Grant Marine Advisory, the 
Quinnipiac River Fund, and the 
Middlesex Land Trust. Juliana gradu- 
ated from Smith College, earned her 
master’s degree from Johns Hopkins 
University, and pursued her doctoral 
degree at the University of Connec- 
ticut. Her research has been pub- 
lished in and presented at numerous 
scientific journals and conferences. 
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Chapter Gets EPA Grant for 
Computer Mapping and Analysis 


Ithough the Tidelands system 
is relatively healthy, it is 
increasingly threatened by the 
cumulative impacts of human 
use. As part of our efforts to provide 
ecosystem scale protection, we have iden- 
tified 16 priority “core sites” that are part 
of the exemplary marsh system of the 
lower Connecticut River, as well as home 
to 43 species listed as endangered, threat- 
ened or “of special concern” in 
Connecticut, as determined by the state 
Department of Environmental Protection. 
Preserving and protecting the processes 
of these core sites will entail conservation 
measures focused not only on the sites 
themselves, but on their watersheds. In 
shifting the focus to these larger water- 
shed areas, the Conservancy has made a 
commitment to working on land use and 
resource management issues in addition to 
traditional land acquisition and steward- 
ship practices. 
The Conservancy recently received a 


_ grant from the federal Environmental 


Protection Agency for more than $28,500 
to examine a specific core site and threats 
to its watershed. The site has yet to be 
named. In order to accomplish this goal, 
the Conservancy has developed a partner- 
ship with the University of Connecticut 
Cooperative Extension Service’s Sea 
Grant Marine Advisory Program. Sea 
Grant is a known leader in water quality 
education programs. 


Natural resource and land use data for 
the chosen watershed will be entered into 
a geographical information system (GIS) 
through the Conservancy’s GIS partner- 
ship with the University of New Haven. 
Some of the data needed for this study 
have already been provided to the 
University of New Haven by the GIS 
Group of the state Department of 
Environmental Protection’s Natural 
Resources Center. 

When sufficient data have been com- 
piled on the chosen watershed, staff from 
the Connecticut Chapter, DEP, Sea 
Grant and other Cooperative Extension 
Service professionals will work together to 
analyze it. This analysis will be used to 
identify areas within the watershed for 
which conservation planning is critical. 

This information will make it possible 
to develop educational programs and a 
brochure based on these analyses. The 
Conservancy will make these materials 
available to local planners and land own- 
ers within the core site, as well as to the 
public. <4 

— JULIANA BARRETT 
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Chapter Welcomes New Employees 


Pat Anderson has been 
the chapter’s develop- 
ment coordinator for 
annual giving since 
November 1992. She is 
: responsible for planning, 
Pid implementing, and eval- 
uating all aspects of Connecticut’s annual 
giving programs. Pat has held a variety of 
positions in her more than ten years with 
The Nature Conservancy, and most recently 
was the executive assistant to Chapter 
Director Les Corey. 


Colleen MacNeil 
Freeman has assumed 
duties as director of devel- 
opment, and will coordi- 
nate the Connecticut 
Chapter’s fund raising on 
behalf of The Nature oot. 
Conservancy’s Last Great 

Places campaign. Colleen most recently 
served as director of institutional advance- 
ment at the Norwich Free Academy 
Foundation in Norwich. 


Marlene Kopcha is the 
chapter's assistant pre- 
serve steward, a position 
for which she was hired 
after working as a stu- 
dent intern last January 
through May. Working 
with the stewarship team, Marlene main- 
tains the chapter's many preserves statewide. 


Lisa Snide 


This includes such activities as trail mainte- 
nance, invasive species control, and manag- 
ing legal issues such as trespassing and 
boundary encroachment. 


Carol Krupa was recently 


promoted to the position 

of network coordinator. 

Carol completed a net- ae t - 
work administration 3 tf , 


course last June and 

assisted with the installa- 

tion of the chapter’s com- 

puter network shortly thereafter. Carol has 
taken on additional responsibilities, includ- 
ing overseeing the daily operation of the 
network, managing and expanding comput- 
er resources, and providing ongoing training 
and support to staff regarding the network 
and its functions, such as electronic mail. 


Former Protection 
Assistant Lesley Olsen 
was promoted to the 
position of land protec- 
tion specialist in August. 
Lesley, who originally 


March of 1985, continues her duties as asso- 
ciate director of the Land Trust Service 
Bureau, a program serving land trusts 
throughout Connecticut. g& 


— MARTHA PERRY 


New Employees at Devil’s Den Preserve 


Priscilla Squiers was appointed adminis- 
trative assistant on April 13, working two 
days each week to make the office opera- 
tions run smoothly and efficiently. 
Priscilla graduated from Bowdoin College 
with a double major in French literature 
and religion, and earned a master’s 
degree in theological 
studies from Harvard 
Divinity School. 


Lillian Willis joined the 
Devil’s Den staff in 
March of 1992 as part- 
time program and volun- 
teer coordinator. She is 
recruiting and training 
volunteers and expanding 
the preserve’s educational programs. As a 
member of the Junior League of Stamford- 
Norwalk, Lillian helped start the River 
Program, and is co-author of “The River 
Book,” a training manual for volunteers who 
teach the program. g& 


joined the chapter staff in 


John Matthiessen 


John Matthiessen 


John Matthiessen 


John Matthiessen 


Martha Rice has just been named 

the Connecticut Chapter’s new 

land protection assistant. She has been 
receptionist and staff assistant at the 
Connecticut Chapter since December 
1989, joining the Conservancy after 


working as asistant manager of a 
specialty sporting goods shop. Martha 
majored in environmental science in 
college, and enjoys tennis, sailing and 
gardening. g& 


New Employee at Sunny 
Valley Preserve 


Margaret McCauley joined the 
Connecticut Chapter last March as 
administrative assistant at the 
Sunny Valley Preserve in New 
Milford. Margaret most recently was 
District Manager of the Fairfield 
County Soil and Water 
Conservation District, where she 
was responsible for public education 
and information on soil erosion 
control and water quality protec- 
tion, as well as the administration 
of district programs and the coordi- 
nation of special events. x 
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Pictured above: 
(Top) Jane Mali. 
(Bottom) J. Wyatt Uhlem. 
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A Fine Day to Remember on Long 


The 33rd Annual Meeting of The Nature Conservancy Connecticut 


he Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter held its 33rd annual 

meeting at Skipper’s Restaurant in Norwalk on October 16. We were 

joined by Dr. David Smith, one of Jamaica’s leading entomologists, who 

told us of the work of environmentalists in that Caribbean country, and 

particularly of the work of his organization, the Jamaican Conservation and 

Development Trust. Jamaica’s Blue Mountains/John Crow Mountains preserve is 
one of two international sites selected for support by the Connecticut Chapter. 

After the meeting, we set sail on a two-hour cruise on Long Island Sound 

aboard the ship Mr. Lucky, passing Sheffield and Chimon Islands — both part of 

the Stewart B. McKinney National Wildlife Refuge. It was a fine day, enjoyed 


by all! 
# 


The Year in Review 

In March, the chapter unveiled its Tidelands of 
the Connecticut River program, a ground- 
breaking initiative to protect the biological 
diversity and natural features of the lower 
Connecticut River tidal ecosystem. Tidelands, 
which is part of The Nature Conservancy's 
international Last Great Places initiative, is one 
of the most ambitious programs in the chapter’s 
history. 

Last spring the chapter announced a major 
commitment to support international conserva- 
tion projects in Jamaica and Panama. By pro- 
viding financial assistance, the chapter can help 
preserve the habitat that sustains so many of 


| Connecticut’s migratory bird populations and 
| other threatened species. 


This year, the chapter completed 13 land 


| conservation projects, protecting 394 acres val- 


- ued at $1.7 million. The Burnham Brook 


Preserve benefited from a 215 acre addition, 


| including extensive frontage along the Eight 
Mile River, a tributary of the Connecticut 


River. The chapter purchased this land with a 
loan from our revolving Land Preservation 
Fund for $500,000 in April. 

In May the chapter established a new pre- 
serve at Pratt and Post Coves in Deep River. 
This anonymous gift of 2.5 acres has provided 
the Conservancy with an important foothold at 
this site, where proposed development threat- 
ens the wetland system. 


The chapter also received a transfer of four- 
sixths interest in 30 acres at Beeslick Pond from 
Dana Creel of Sharon in November 1992, and 
purchased 8.1 acres at Whalebone Cove in East 
Haddam from Northeast Capital Corporation 
last June. 

The chapter helped negotiate an agreement 
between the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the owners of the Great Meadows salt marsh in 
Stratford. The agreement paves the way for the 
service to exercise an option to buy 485 acres of 
this critical wetland habitat. 

The chapter also secured passage of the 
state’s first-ever environmental income tax 
refund checkoff. Funds from the checkoff will 
be used to support endangered species projects, 
to establish a natural areas program, and to help 
fund the natural heritage program. The volun- 
tary checkoff takes effect in tax year 1994. 

In 1993, the chapter awarded six grants 
totalling just under $11,500 for important 
research including studies of the least shrew 
(Cryptotis parva), Connecticut’s most endan- 
gered mammal, and population monitoring of 
the puritan tiger beetle (Cicindela puritana 
Horn), Connecticut’s rarest species. 


# 


Nominating Committee Report 
Two new trustees were elected to the chapter 
board: Jane Mali of Norfolk and J. Wyatt 
Uhlein of Litchfield. A biography of Mr. 
Uhlein appeared in the last issue of From the 
Land. 

Jane Lawrence Mali is a writer who divides 
her time between Norfolk and New York City. 
She has published seven books for children 
with her writing partner, Alison Herzig. Their 
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Shapter 


book “Oh, boy! Babies!” won the American 
Book Award for non-fiction. Jane’s daughter 
Adair works for The Nature Conservancy in 
Wyoming. Jane enjoys hiking, weeding, berry 
picking and finding morels (edible fungi) in 
Montana. 

Four trustees were re-elected for three-year 
terms: Randolph K. Byers of Wilton, Dr. 
Carmen Cid of Willimantic, Kevin Coady of 
Branford and Raymond Lamontagne of 
Wilton. 

At the recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee, the following trustees were elected 
as officers of the chapter for one-year terms: 


Anthony P. Grassi, Wilton 
Chairman 
Austin D. Barney II, West Simsbury 
Vice Chairman for Development 
Daniel P. Brown Jr., West Granby 
Vice Chairman for Land Acquisition 
Evan S. Griswold, Old Lyme 
Vice Chairman for Stewardship 
A. Eugene Billings, Norfolk 


Treasurer 


Peter B. Cooper, Woodbridge 


Secretary 


¥ 
Awards 


The chapter honors with its annual White Oak 
Awards those volunteers who have made out- 
standing contributions to the Conservancy. 
This year’s recipients: 


Mark Carabetta of New Britain for his work on 
stewardship projects, including preserve and 
trail maintenance and removal of invasive 
species. 

Dr. Francis Finley of Avon, for his work on 
stewardship projects, including roseate tern and 
piping plover nest protection and improvement 
efforts. 

June Myles of Redding, for her work on 
research and education projects at Devil’s Den, 
including a national bird-banding project. 
Edwin Wadstrom of Hartford, for his work on 
stewardship projects, including piping plover 
nest protection, invasive species removal, and 
trail and preserve maintenance. 


Every year the chapter honors with Certificates 
of Special Recognition organizations and indi- 
viduals who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the preservation of natural areas and 
biological diversity in Connecticut. This year’s 
recipients: 


Rep. Terry Backer of Norwalk, for his work as 


Long Island Soundkeeper, and his work as state 
representative, helping obtain funding for the 
state Department of Environmental Protection. 
Nels Barrett of East Hampton, for his advice 
and information, as well as numerous photo- 
graphic slides for the chapter’s Tidelands of the 


Connecticut River conservation planning | 


efforts. 


Sen. William Nickerson of Greenwich, for his 
support of the Recreation and Natural Heritage 
Trust Program and for sponsoring the 
Endangered Species, Natural Area Preserves 


and Nongame Wildlife Tax Checkoff. 


Robert Perron of Branford, for his contribution | 


of time and expertise in shooting and printing 
superior photographs of important natural areas. 


Sandy Prisloe of Chester, for his role in devel- 


oping the Tidelands of the Connecticut River | 


program’s Geographic Information System data 
base. 

South Windsor High School, for its Global 
Village Program, through which it held two 
fund-raising events for the Conservancy’s 
Adopt-an-Acre Program. 

Rep. Jessie Stratton of Canton, for her role in 
securing the passage of the Endangered Species, 
Natural Area Preserves and Nongame Wildlife 
Tax Checkoff. 


The Travelers Companies, for its donation of 
facilities, skilled staff, and satellite down-link 
capabilities, so the chapter could publicly 
announce the Tidelands of the Connecticut 
River program. 


The University of New Haven, for giving stu- 
dents the opportunity to do conservation plan- 
ning through the development of a Geographic 
Information System data base for the Tidelands 
of the Connecticut River program. 


All photos: Vin Greco 
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Pictured above: 

(Top) Dr. David Smith discusses Jamaica's 
giant swallowtail butterfly (Papilio homerus). 
(Middle) Front row, left to right: 

Chairman Anthony P. Grassi; Sen. William 
Nickerson; Andrea Ciriello of the Travelers 
Companies; Mariah Zomig of South Windsor 
High School; Rep. Jessie Stratton; Dr. Francis 
Finley; June Myles; Chapter Director Leslie 
N. Corey Jr.; Edwin Wadstrom. 

Back row, left to right: Dr. Roman Zajak of 
the University of New Haven; Sandy Prisloe; 
Mike Redd of South Windsor High School; 
Robert Perron; Nels Barrett. Missing; Rep. 
Terry Backer, Mark Carabetta. 

(Bottom) Mr. Lucky heads toward Long 
Island Sound. 
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Happy Trails, Tom! 


The Nature Conservancy wishes the 
very best to Tom McGuigan, who is 
leaving the Connecticut Chapter for a 
job at IDS Financial Services. Tom 
has been director of development at 
the chapter since August 1990, and 
has organized all aspects of the chap- 
ter’s fund raising and communica- 
tions, including membership, annual 
giving, and solicitations of major gifts. 
Tom has also coordinated the 
Connecticut Chapter’s participation 
in The Nature Conservancy's nation- 
al Last Great Places campaign. Best of 


luck, Tom! gs 


A 

Director of Development 

Tom McGuigan, far left, on the 
1993 eagle watching trip on the 
Connecticut River. 


John Matthiessen 


Richard Goodwin Honored 


he 20th Natural Areas 
Conference, which took place 
June 22 through 25 at the 
University of Orono in Maine, 
was a great success. The Nature Conser- 
vancy Connecticut Chapter was one of 
the sponsors of the event. One of the 
highlights of the conference was the 
presentation of the George Fell Award 
for achievement in the natural areas 
profession to Dr. Richard H. Goodwin 
of East Haddam, professor emeritus of 
botany at Connecticut College and 
former president of The Nature 
Conservancy. Standing with 
Dr. Goodwin is Nature Conservancy 
Vice President for Agency Relations 
John W. Humke, who was recently 
elected president of the Natural Areas 


Association. #& 


Photo Courtesy the Natural Areas Association 


A 
Pictured above, 
Dr. Richard H. Goodwin (left) 


receiving the George Fell Award 


from John W. Humke, at the 20th 


Natural Areas Conference. 


t never hurts to ask. In the last issue 

of the Land Trust Service Bureau 
News a call went out for a volunteer 

to help with some of the ongoing 
tasks involved with running the Service 
| Bureau. While the Service Bureau is cur- 
rently staffed by Director 
Carolie Evans and Associate 
Director Lesley Olsen, both 

| have full time positions on 
the Connecticut Chapter’s 
staff in the area of land pro- 

| tection. Volunteer assis- 


tance is therefore critical to 


continue providing services 
to area land trusts. 

Joan Hill, a teacher from 
Columbia, was kind enough 
| to offer her energy and skills to the tasks 
at hand. Since last spring, Joan has been 
coming to the office one day a week. She 
lends her hand to everything from updat- 
ing mailing lists to producing solicitations 


to writing newsletter articles and more. 
Much of the Service Bureau’s functions 


might have come to a halt if Joan hadn't 
been there to fill in the growing gaps. 

Joan is no stranger to volunteerism, 
and has been active in conservation for 
some time. She chairs the Columbia 
Conservation Commission and also is a 
volunteer land steward with 
the  Joshua’s Tract 
Conservation and Historic | 
Trust. Joan volunteered for 
the Sierra Club in Hartford 
when they were short | 
staffed. 

This fall Joan is return- 
ing to teaching at a local 
Montessori school which 
she helped found. She 
hopes to continue to volun- 
teer for the Land Trust Service Bureau as 
she is needed. 

Our many thanks to Joan for all her | 
efforts. We couldn’t have done it with- 


out her! g& 


John Matthiessen 


— LESLEY OLSEN 
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Workday at the Katharine Ordway 
Preserve 

Sunday, November 21, 1 to 4 p.m. 
A sure way to prepare yourself for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


Winter Tree Identification Walk at 
the Katharine Ordway Preserve 
Sunday, December 5, | p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Leader: Fred Moore 


Family Nature Walk at Devil’s Den 
Sunday, December 12, 1 to 3 p.m. 
Leader: Penny Kemp 


Adult Walk at the Katharine Ordway 
Preserve 

Tuesday, January 11, 

1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Enjoy a brisk winter walk with Leaders 
Helene Weatherill and Dorothy Abrahms. 


Family Nature Walk at Devil’s Den 
Sunday, January 16, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Leader: Penny Kemp 


Nature photography with 

Alison Wachstein 

| Monday, January 24, 8 to 9:30 a.m. 

| The first of a three-part series for adults will 
take place in the photographer’s home studio, 
with a slide presentation and basic camera 


instruction on composition, exposure and 
lighting for photographing nature and the fig- 
ure in the landscape. Limit: 20 participants. 


Nature Photography Walk at Devil's 
Den with Alison Wachstein. 

Sunday, January 30, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
In the second of three sessions for adults, this 
professional photographer will answer your 
camera questions as you photograph outdoors. 


Family Nature Walk at Devil’s Den 
Sunday, February 6, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 


Leader: Irene Kitzman 


Adult Walk at Devil’s Den 
Monday, February 7, 

1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

A winter walk with leaders Doris Falk and 
Annette Sandstrom 


Nature Photography with 
Alison Wachstein 


Wednesday, February 9, 8 to 9:30 p.m. 


During the last session, adults will return to 
the artist’s studio to display the photographs 
they took at the Den and discuss ways to 
improve them during a shared, informal and 
positive critique. 


Please register for all activities at Devil’s Den 
by calling (203) 226-4991. 


# Please Join Us! 


Yes, I'd like to become The Nature Conservancy's newest member in Connecticut. 


—__ $100 (Acorn)* ___ $50 


__ $25 


I’m already a member, but would like to join the ranks of Connecticut Acorns.* 


Double your gift 


send in your corporate matching gift form! 


* Acorns are Conservancy members who contribute at least $100 annually to chapter opera- 
tions. Connecticut Acorns are exempt from national membership dues notices, are invited on 
Acorn trips, and receive early notices for special events. 


Please make checks payable to The Nature Conservancy and mail to 55 High Street, 


Middletown, Conn. 06457-3788. Thank you! 
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1993 International Trip 


CALENDAR 


July 5 Ecuador 
July 17 Amazon 
July 31 Belize: 
Reef Ecology 
Workshop 
August 5 Galapagos 
Islands 
August 16 Ecuador 
October 14 Galapagos 
Islands 
October 18 Argentina 
November 4 Costa Rica: 
Nature’s 
Sanctuary 
November 13. Amazon: 
Rainforest 
Workshop 
November 16 Belize 
December 4 Amazon 


The Nature Conservancy’s 
International Program trips are 
designed especially for the natural 
history and conservation enthusiast, 
and are guided by an experienced 
in-country naturalist and a 
Conservancy representative. 

For further information, contact 
Marie Uehling, Latin America 
Division — The Nature 
Conservancy, 1815 North Lynn 
Street, Arlington, VA 22209. 
Phone 703-841-5399. 

Join us for a tropical adventure! 
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Join Our Special Birding Trip to Jamaica 


enowned ornithologist Robert 
Sutton, the author of “The 
Birds of Jamaica,” will host a 
special trip to Jamaica’s premier 
birding spots March 12 through 20, 1994 
for members of The Nature Conservancy 
and Connecticut’s birding community. 

Jamaica, a Caribbean nation the size of 
Connecticut, has an immense variety of 
habitats ranging from sea level to higher 
than 7,000 feet in elevation, with a stag- 
gering diversity of plants and wildlife. It is 
one of the world’s most exciting places for 
bird enthusiasts, with more species of 
endemic (those found nowhere else) birds 
than any comparably-sized island in the 
world. Moreover, 30 percent of the migra- 
tory passerine birds that nest here in 
Connecticut are found in Jamaica part of 
the year. 

While this trip will focus on birds, 
Jamaica’s best birding areas also host many 
rare reptiles and insects, including the 
world’s second largest butterfly, the 
endemic homerus swallowtail. The trip 
will also offer opportunities for snorkeling; 
a three-night stay at Marshall’s Pen, 
Robert Sutton’s 200-year-old home and 
300-acre farm and nature preserve; and a 
look at conservation work on the island. 


The cost for this eight-day tour is 
$1,900 per person, which does not include 
airfare between the participant’s home 
and Jamaica. It does include a $100 chari- 
table contribution to The Nature 
Conservancy’s work in the Blue 
Mountain/John Crow Mountain National 
Park and all other tour costs in Jamaica. 
For more information or a complete itin- 
erary, please call the Connecticut Chapter 
at 344-0716. Don’t miss this very special 
opportunity! g& 


— DAVID SUTHERLAND 
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